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STATEMENT OF ORGANIZATION IN KALAMAZOO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. I' 



S. O. HARTWELL 

Superintendent of Schools, Muskegon, Michigan, Sometime Superintendent at 

Kalamazoo 



The legal arrangement for school grades in Michigan still breaks 
the general system into three groups as follows: Grades I-IV, 
primary school; Grades V-VIII, grammar school; Grades IX- 
XII, high school. Many schools have a "beginners' grade" below 
Grade I, and some schools, as is the case in Kalamazoo, have kinder- 
gartens. These are outside of the regular grading. Also, in a 
few cases the eighth grade has been abolished and only seven grades 
are left in the elementary school. 

While this legal form persists and is the basis for reports and 
statistics, as well as the guiding factor to a large extent in the 
arrangement of the courses of study, the general organization in 
Kalamazoo has been considerably modified in recent years and the 
plan may now be fairly stated as follows: (i) the kindergarten; 
(2) elementary grades covering Grades I-VI; (3) intermediate 
grades, Grades VII-IX, arranged on departmental or junior high- 
school plan; (4) senior high school. Grades X-XII; (5) special 
schools and departments, viz.: (a) special rooms for backward or 
deficient pupils, six in number; (b) oral school for the deaf; (c) 
fresh-air room; (d) ungraded room for boys; (e) vocational school 
for girls; (/") vocational school for boys (called the continuation 
school). 

THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

For more than fifty years Kalamazoo has had a high school 
somewhat on the traditional lines. Indeed, this school, through 
the "Kalamazoo decision" by Judge Thomas M. Cooley of the 

' This statement was first prepared as a report of conditions in and prior to the 
school year 1914-15; hence the occasional statement of personal opinion. With 
slight changes in details the grade arrangement here described is still continued. — 
S. O. H. 
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Supreme Court of the state of Michigan, which established the 
legal status of high schools, may fairly be called the forerunner of 
the high-school development of the Middle West. The school has 
always had the four grades IX-XII and still has a small portion 
of the city's ninth-grade enrolment in order to accommodate the 
adjacent subdistrict. But upon the completion of the new build- 
ing in 1 913, plans were so modified as to undertake with the school 
year 1914 a jimior and senior division; the central high school in 
effect became the senior high school with the complete enrolment 
for the city in Grades X, XI, and XII. In the same building are 
housed at present the vocational classes for boys and girls men- 
tioned under the special classes in the plan of organization. 

DEPARTMENTAL OR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Since 1902 Kalamazoo has had one or more departmental schools 
on a plan approaching the junior high-school arrangement. For the 
last five years there have been three in different sections of the 
town. Local conditions were the chief cause for starting this 
arrangement. About 1878 a one-story building providing for 
departmental work from the primary grades up was built in the 
northwest section of the city. Some time in the eighties the eighth 
grade was concentrated in one building near the high school and 
this plan was continued until the growth of the city demanded 
further accommodations. With the requirement of more high- 
school room, in 1902, the Woodward Avenue building was rear- 
ranged to secure a departmental school covering Grades VIII, IX, 
and X which had the use of one portion of the building. Later, 
such schools were established in new buildings in the Portage Street 
and East Avenue districts. Promotion was given by subject 
between Grades VIII and IX as in the regular high-school grades, 
and this fact, coupled with the familiarity with high-school work 
which eighth-grade pupils gained through the association of the 
different grades, has carried an increased proportion of pupils from 
Grade VIII into the high school. 

Up to 1914 this arrangement of departmental schools had com- 
paratively slight influence on the arrangement of the course of study. 
With the increased accommodations for upper grades in 1914, it 
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was possible, without any severe break in arrangements, to place all 
of Grades VII and VIII on the departmental plan and to rearrange 
both accommodations and courses with a nearer approach to the 
jimior high-school idea. Ten ward-school buildings are now divided 
into three groups: (i) Four of the smaller buildings house pupils 
below Grade VII; (2) three larger buildings (sixteen to twenty 
rooms) have, in addition to the kindergarten and primary grades, 
departmental seventh and eighth grades; (3) three other buildings, 
each built with a view to departmental work, enrol pupils from the 
kindergarten through Grade IX. We thus have three intermedi- 
ate departmental schools covering Grades VII and VIII, and three 
intermediate or junior high schools, including Grades VII-IX. 

The arrangement of the course of study now admits certain 
options with intended differentiation of individual plans of work 
beginning in Grade VIII. In certain buildings Latin and German 
classes are started in the eighth grade; in two buildings eighth-grade 
classes in typewriting have been established. Opportunity is 
given also to take double courses in manual training, instead of the 
options just mentioned. The probability is that in a year or two 
this method of option can be brought down into Grade VII, but 
the effort has been to secure a steady growth without making 
too many or too radical changes at one time. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

For the elementary schools the first six grades are now treated 
as a unit and for the regular work, so called, are under the direction 
of one supervisor. The plan of organization has some features 
adapted from the grade arrangement used in Gary, Indiana. The 
modifications, however, are such that the plan becomes to some 
extent individual to our own city. The special aims in mind when 
the new arrangement was determined were three: (i) to secure 
better instruction in some of the special branches if this could be 
done without sacrificing other lines of work; (2) to make more 
complete use of the school building and to accommodate more 
pupils; (3) to secure, without prohibitive cost, an attention to 
physical training that was impossible under the customary organ- 
ization. In other words, it was a plan not to decrease cost but to 
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make the value received greater in one of three ways; {a) by 
strengthening instruction; {b) by increasing the physical accommo- 
dations of the school ; (c) by addingneeded factors to the curriculum. 

mSTORICAL STATEMENT 

The plan was first undertaken experimentally in the East 
Avenue school, in February, 191 1. There were at first many 
difficulties of adjustment and the method was carried on in this 
building alone for a year and half before any attempt was made 
to introduce the plan in other buildings. By that time, the value 
of certain ends secured seemed well established and other buildings 
have undertaken the plan as follows: in 1912-13, Lake Street 
School, 18 rooms;' Woodward Avenue School, 20 rooms; in 1913-14, 
Frank Street School, 16 rooms; Vine Street School, 20 rooms; in 
1914-15, North West Street School, 12 rooms; Portage Street School, 
18 rooms. Plans for 191 5-16 will include all the grade schools 
with the exception of a temporary building which accommodates 
only Grades I-III. 

The essential points involved in this rearrangement are: {a) two 
grades or groups of pupils per teacher for the regular work, {b) 
special teachers in certain subjects or lines of work; (c) the rear- 
rangement of daily time schedule; {d) the rearrangement of rooms 
and equipment. 

A. Each regular grade teacher instructs two groups averaging 
from thirty to forty pupils each in the regular subjects, viz.: 
arithmetic, language, spelling, reading, geography, history, etc. 
Each group spends five periods a day in the regular room (150 
minutes), 90 minutes in the forenoon and 60 minutes in the after- 
noon. 

The plan may be made to include all grades from I to VI 
inclusive or, in cases where Grades VII and VIII are not depart- 
mentalized, I-VIII. We have made some experiments in the 
first grade and at present are carrying the first grades in most build- 
ings in separate rooms with the single teacher — that is, they are 
managed practically on the old plan. One or two rooms conducted 

" Not necessarily the exact number of rooms in the building. Several of the 
buildings mentioned have recitation rooms, etc. This estimate shows the approxi- 
mate building accommodation on the old plan of counting grade rooms. 
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on the new plan have shown us that the first-grade pupils seem to 
accomplish as good work as before, but the general opinion of the 
people in charge is that there is more flexibility and less strain 
under the older method, at least for the first half of the first grade 
immediately after the transfer from the kindergarten. The new 
method, however, may be applicable in buildings where first grades 
are crowded and two schools are using one room. It would secure 
an amount of instruction time equal to that given in the old arrange- 
ment and in addition the chance for supervised play and outdoor 
exercise, not given under what is known as the relay plan. At the 
same time we have adapted the plan above first grade and have 
varied the treatment of the first grade according to the conditions 
in different buildings. If there is ample room for the grades to 
divide properly, both halves of the first grade are held under the 
same arrangement. If not, the special adaptations are made in 
each building. 

B. Five periods each day (150 minutes) are spent by each class 
in certain lines of work under special teachers. The two groups 
under a given regular teacher may be called Group A and Group B. 
It is clear that if each group spends half of the school day in the 
regular room, it must be cared for in other parts of the school plant 
during the other half of the day. 

Special teachers are selected because of special training or 
interest in the given subject. They are under the direction of the 
supervisor of the special department; i.e., the art teachers form 
a group under the supervisor of art and the regular teachers are not 
responsible for carrying on instruction in art. The same is true 
of music, physical training, etc. As the number of special teachers 
grows, all of them come either under the special supervisors or under 
the general supervisors as the organization and kind of instruction 
given may determine. 

In Kalamazoo at present the specific plan for art and music is 
arranged on a two-day schedule, these subjects alternating for a 
given group. One period in each session is given for physical train- 
ing for grades through the fourth; one period per day for Grades 
V and VI; the other period being taken for study period. In one 
building, penmanship and nature-study have been alternated. 
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Nature-study would have been further emphasized had we been 
able to secure teachers well equipped to give instruction in that 
subject. 

C. The school day has been lengthened somewhat and now 
provides ten periods a day of thirty minutes each with a leeway 
of ten minutes or more in each session for the recording of attend- 
ance, passing of classes, toilet periods, etc. Of these ten periods, 
six occur in the morning and four in the afternoon. During the 
first year, the period used was the forty-five-minute period, divided 
into halves for certain groups, but the thirty-minute period has 
been found more satisfactory. The lengthening of the school day 
is not essential; but it is quite necessary for arrangement of work 
that the periods be arranged in even-numbered groups, i.e., six 
in the morning and four in the afternoon, has strong advantage over 
five in the morning and five in the afternoon. Moreover, the 
lengthening that has occurred is apparently carried by the teachers 
with less tension than the former day with the wide distribution 
of work for each teacher. In the buildings having elementary and 
jimior high schools, two different time schedules are involved. 
This does not make added difficulties for the elementary grades, 
however, as the two programs do not interfere. 

The daily time schedule will naturally vary from grade to grade 
according to the subjects undertaken. Of the five-hour day, for 
instance in Grade V, 150 minutes are given to the regular subjects, 
i.e., geography, arithmetic, language, reading (basal), history, and 
spelling; the other 150 minutes are used in special work as follows: 

Music or art 30 minutes 

Physical training and physiology 30 " 

Literature (which includes time given under the old 

method to supplementary reading) 30 " 

Penmanship 30 " 

Assigned study 30 " 

Manual training usually takes time from regular grade work— 
one-half session per week. Sometimes the deduction is made from 
literature or physical training. Schools that have made good pro- 
vision for manual training in the grades can easily make this one of 
the special subjects, adding for instance the time assigned to study 
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to the regular manual-training assignment. The old-fashioned 
recesses are discarded. 

The general arrangement for the other grades is similar. Thus 
the actual assigimient for the regular subjects is not decreased, 
though the rearrangement of time for reading places some of that 
work under the special heading of "literature." The time for 
physical training, is considerably increased and made of much 
more value through the special instruction and through the advan- 
tages given for play and exercise in the open air. The time for music 
and art either remains the same or is slightly decreased, but the 
results from the work under special teachers show that the actual 
time employed has secured stronger results than the old method. 

D. The plan involves special arrangements and equipment of 
rooms for the special subjects. Ten classes or groups of pupils 
make a unit for a ten-period day, while twelve will be the unit for 
a six-hour day on a similar division of time. For each set of ten 
classes there are needed on this plan five regular classrooms which 
may be provided with seats and arranged in the usual manner; 
a recitation room for music and art, a recitation room for literature, 
a recitation room for penmanship or study, a study room, and one, 
preferably two, playrooms or gymnasiums. While a large pro- 
portion of the time given to physical training throughout the year 
is spent on the playgrounds, it is necessary to have some sort of 
provision within the building so that all divisions having time 
allowed for physical training may, in stormy weather, spend that 
time within the building. On the first count this does not save 
any rooms. Undoubtedly, however, since the music and art 
alternate, one room can be used for the two; hence one room is 
saved. Again, if the building has an auditorium, the literature 
classes, which involve considerable dramatic presentation, may be 
conducted in the auditorium, or special lines of auditorium work 
developed, replacing penmanship, etc., so that- a second room of the 
ten is saved. Most buildings, even of the older types, have rooms 
in attics or basements available, with slight change, for use as 
playrooms, and hence in most buildings a third room out of the 
ten may be saved; or wherever gymnasiums have been provided, 
a classroom is saved through the fact that the gymnasiums are 
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put to constant use and thus the vacant periods of other groups are 
concentrated and an additional classroom made available. 

If the building is a large one of modem t)T>e with auditorium, 
gymnasium, and playrooms, one room may be assigned for special 
use as music room, one as an art room, one for penmanship or 
study, one as a literature room, and then auditorium and gymna- 
sivim can be so arranged by combination of groups as possibly to 
save a fourth additional room through the combination. Besides, 
economy is secured through the fact that portions of the building 
which cannot be used for regular classrooms for a whole session 
may easily be available for either pla3T:ooms or special rooms for 
the shorter period of occupancy. Hence in the two ways there is 
economy of space. The cheaper portions of the building may be 
put to steady use and from 20 to 30 per cent of the actual classroom 
space may be saved for further enrolment. The latter point is 
somewhat hmited by the fact that the nimiber of class divisions 
caimot go above twenty (or twenty-four in a six-hour day) without 
necessitating further accommodations for the special groups. 
The estimate of space saved, however, as 25 per cent, on the basis 
of accommodations secured, is conservative. 

[To be concluded] 



